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THE PROGRESS OP A PATH-FINDER 

BY EDITH WYATT 



Eably in the last city springtime, I chanced to find in the 
Chicago Library a yellow-paged volume, rare and little- 
known, composed in the able manner of a self-reliant traveler. 
The first record in our own tongue of many of the central 
regions of the United States, this book was the Topographic 
col History of North America by Captain Gilbert Imlay. 

The author had been known to me before, not as a man 
of liberal views and a. pioneer surveyor, but only as the poor- 
natured creature portrayed in Mary Wollstonecraft's won- 
derful Letters to Imlay. After all, not so very many per- 
sons have attempted to find paths through the competitive 
jungle of our world. It is a rather curious circumstancethat 
the two most intimate companions of Mary Wollstonecraft's 
destiny, Imlay and William Godwin, the author of Political 
Justice, rank as useful explorers in our social and geo- 
graphical history. The face of Mary Wollstonecraft too, 
even in her pictured countenance, looks forth at us from the 
past with the far-sighted glance of a path-finder not among 
un-peopled plains and forests, but in the ways of men. As 
with her fellow-travelers it is the manner of her journey and 
the truth she learned on her way rather than the points she 
reached that give her life its signal value for us. 

One of the most important distinctions to be made about 
Mary Wollstonecraft, I think, is that in several senses of the 
word she was a beautiful woman. " More than one print was 
engraved of this portrait,'.' says Kegan Paul, of her lovely 
portrait by Opie, " In which is well-preserved its tender, 
wistful, childlike, pathetic beauty, with a look of pleading 
against the hardness of the world, which I know in only one 
other face, that of Beatrice Cenci." We feel the peculiar 
grace of her personality, even when she was fifteen, in her 
friendship with a London clergyman, Mr. Clare, who gave 
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her most of her education. Born in 1759, the eldest of the 
six children of a man of considerable fortune who had squan- 
dered it all in drunkenness, she early acquired a habit of 
protecting other persons, her sisters, her young brother, her 
mother. As a " companion "for a trivial, peevish old woman, 
as a governess in the rough " husband-hunting " life of an 
Irish noble family, as the teacher of a school for girls, she 
guarded and worked for her family indefatigably. Her 
mother died in her arms. After the birth of a child, her 
dear friend Fanny Blood died in her arms. Her sisters' 
struggling lives as governesses were the subject of her con- 
stant solicitude. At twenty-nine she became the reader and 
translator for the London publisher, Mr. Johnson ; and one 
finds in his life-long attachment to her and hers to him, 
another instance of the special affection she felt and inspired. 

Johnson was the publisher of Tom Paine, of William 
Godwin and Holcrof t, of William Blake and Erasmus Darwin. 
His establishment was the center of a circle of radical think- 
ers of the day in England : and it was for him she wrote at 
thirty-three her Vindication of the Rights of Women. 
Famous as the first book to advocate woman's suffrage, 
though very tentatively and briefly, and the first to advocate 
co-education, its strongest plea, the force of the work is in 
its first-hand knowledge of the wretchedness of dependence 
for women. As an original and noble criticism of the Senti- 
mental Education it has an indescribable and thrilling 
dignity. ' 

The book met great and deserved success, was widely 
translated, went through many editions. Lionized in radical 
circles and with larger means, Mary Wollstonecraft seems 
now to have enjoyed many pleasures in the society of the 
painter Fuseli and. his wife and her old friend Miss Hayes, 
and Mr. Johnson. It was at this time that she first knew 
William Godwin. She did not, it appears, make a favorable 
impression on him. He met her in company with Tom 
Paine, a rather uncommunicative man. Godwin desired to 
hear Paine 's conversation, and he thought Mary Woll- 
stonecraft talked too much. It is the first appearance of 
Godwin's grave, clear-cut and remarkable face, a little bent 
forward with its long nose and blazing eye, the first appear- 
ance of his strange, thin figure, questing and thoughtful, 
upon the road of life where he was destined to become her 
most intimate and beloved fellow-traveler. 
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He was about thirty-seven years of age. The son of a 
Presbyterian clergyman of Sussex, he had left the church a 
decade since. As the author of Political Justice and the 
successful defender of the revolutionary Holcroft, Godwin 
was then, Hazlitt says, ' ' blazing like a sun in the firmament 
of reputation — no one more talked of, more looked up to, 
more sought after." On account of his opposing impulses 
he was forever attracting opposite forces on each side of 
his position. It is for this reason and because of their 
friendship with Godwin that we see in the background of 
the bright-colored picture of his circle, Thomas and Josiah 
Wedgewood and their pottery at Etruria, and Mrs. Inch- 
bald, the dramatist and actress, a fair-haired little lady who, 
though she lived in garrets and her dress of black stuff was 
" seldom worth more than eighteenpence " — Mrs. Oliphant 
has made the penetrating suggestion that this is probably a 
fallacious masculine estimate — was sought by fashionable 
society, and was surrounded as soon as she entered the most 
brilliant drawing-rooms of London. It is for this reason, too, 
that we observe behind the " liberal " group, in vista, the 
Drury Lane Theater, of which Godwin was a devoted patron ; 
and also the figure of his kind, countrified old mother who 
sent him fresh eggs from Wood Dalling. In spite of his 
" advanced " views, Godwin himself retained something 
countrified and plain and kind in his disposition. 

Such was William Godwin, the greatest radical thinker 
of England of his day, when Mary Wollstonecraft first met 
him. But she thought very little about him for a reason he 
has described to us in his strange, characteristic manner, a 
reason not known to him at the time, and revealed to him 
afterwards in a confidence from which it never seems to have 
occurred to him to exclude the general public. This reason 
was her susceptibility to the painter Puseli, for whom 
Godwin tells us, " she conceived a personal and ardent 
affection." Finally, he says, Fuseli became " a source of 
perpetual torment to her. She conceived it necessary to 
snap the chain," and went to France, " the single object she 
had in view being that of an endeavor to heal her distem- 
pered mind." Mrs. Fuseli and Mary were life-long friends ; 
and undoubtedly Godwin overrates this incident. Yet it has 
a place in the biography of an impulsive and susceptible 
woman. 

She made her journey in the Spring of 1792. She had 
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hardly arrived when the Flames of the French Revolution 
rose to their greatest height. England was declared the 
enemy of France. All communication between the two 
nations was cut off, and for eighteen months no word passed 
between her and the friends of her whole former life. It 
was in this isolation from her previous existence and sur- 
rounded by the excitement of the great revolution that she 
first knew Captain Gilbert Imlay, an officer in the American 
Revolution, an American Land Commissioner. She formed 
his acquaintance as she had formed Godwin's in the com- 
pany of Tom Paine, then officially representing the United 
States in France. 

An appointee of President Washington's, a trusted 
friend of Paine 's, of Roland's and Madame Roland's, a 
compiler of history who could command the services of 
Benjamin Franklin, as we may learn from his Topographical 
History, and a man capable of producing this curious book, 
Imlay must have possessed no mean qualities of understand- 
ing and execution. He seems to have been conducting ex- 
tensive timber speculations from Havre at the time when his 
intimacy with Mary Wollstonecraft began in the Spring of 
1793 ; and whether it may not have been formalized by some 
ceremony is unknown. Two years later, in a legal document 
empowering her to act as his financial agent in Norway, he 
refers to her as his wife. In August in 1793 she was living 
under his roof and registered as his wife in Paris : and so 
received in the American and English colonies there. In 
September he went away to Havre on a business journey; 
and it was during his absence that most of the first series 
of her letters to him was written. 

Captain Imlay must have been nearly forty and with a 
rough, adventurous life behind him in the year of his visit 
to Paine in Paris. No doubt he was in many respects a 
coarsened man, and not sensitive to the well-being of other 
persons. You feel increasingly the beautiful young English- 
woman's idealization of him, as her letters recount the for- 
tunes of their life together. In the Autumn of their first 
intimacy he went back and forth between Havre and Paris, 
where Mary remained. Her regard for him at this time was 
one of complete sacramental devotion. She learned she was 
to be a mother: and was most happy in that expectation. 
But when Imlay remained for six months at Havre, dallying 
between coming to her and sending for her, she became very 
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uneasy; and there is a cruel fear of his lack of staunchness 
behind all the depth and fire of her love for him, in these 
hard months. He sent for her to come to him in February. 
They were for the next half year very happy together. Their 
little girl was born in April, and they enjoyed Havre till 
the next August, when Imlay went to Paris. Mary and the 
baby joined him there in September for a few discontented 
weeks before he went to London. 

Here again money-making schemes were paramount with 
him. He sent evasive replies to Mary in Paris. She has 
much to say to him on the topic of his commercial pre- 
occupation. "Is it not possible to enter into business as 
an employment necessary to keep the faculties awake, and 
to sink a little in the expression, the pot boiling, without 
suffering what must ever be a secondary object to engross 
the mind and drive sentiment and affection out of the heart? ' ' 
When he at last arranged for her meeting him, the occa- 
sion of her arrival at Bristol when the little Fanny was a 
year old, in April of 1795, was wretched indeed. Imlay was 
obviously estranged. Godwin says he had formed another 
connection with a young strolling actress, and the next twelve 
months seem only a various record of vain oblations to a 
vanished god of household devotion. 

By a plan of Imlay 's Mary and her little girl went to 
Norway in the summer for a sea-change, and to attend to his 
business interests. She returned to an unaltered unhappi- 
ness with him in England. 

Here at some time in November she learned from her 
servants that he was deceiving her : that he was living with 
a new mistress in another establishment. She followed him 
thither ; and what occurred at this scene is unknown except 
that after it, she passed a night of agony. 

In the morning she wrote to him, 

I would encounter a thousand deaths rather than a night like the 
last. Your treatment has thrown my mind into a state of chaos; yet 
I am serene. I go to find comfort ; and my only fear is that my poor 
body will be insulted by an endeavor to recall my hated existence. 
But I shall plunge into the Thames, where there is the least chance of 
my being snatched from the death I seek. 

It was a cold and foggy day when she started forth 
from her lodgings on her desperate errand. She went to 
Battersea Bridge. But there were too many observers in 
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its vicinity for her purpose. She hired a boat and rowed 
along the river to Putney. It was night when she reached 
here ; and the foggy day had concentrated its mist in a dark 
torrent of rain. Nothing should stop her now. After land- 
ing she walked up and down the bridge till she was drenched 
through and through. It was her hope that she would drown 
instantly from the weight of her clothing. She leaped from 
the bridge. But before she sank for the last time, unknown 
persons rescued her; and though she had lost consciousness, 
at last they brought her back to the world she had sought 
to escape. 

The persuasion of the staunch Mr. Johnson, and of other 
friends, induced her to relinquish the idea of suicide. Her 
responsibility as a mother re-asserted itself. In the same 
month she wrote to Imlay, " I shall protect and provide for 
the child. I only mean by this to say that you have nothing 
to fear from my desperation. Farewell." 

At the end of November Imlay went to Paris with his 
new mistress. In the days after her attempt at self-destruc- 
tion he had it seems strangely referred to his present alliance 
as " a merely, casual, sensual connection " — though, it would 
appear, implying that he intended to continue this while a 
natural bond remained. 

It seems to be to this she refers when she says: " I 
have no criterion for morality, and have thought in vain, 
if the sensations which lead you to follow an ankle or a step 
be the sacred foundation of principle and affection. Mine 
has been of a different nature." She tells him she parts 
with him in peace. 

But the last assertion, like others she made concerning 
her serenity, is plainly a mere, heart-breaking insincerity. 
Although it chances that the next biographical reference to 
her we possess is in a less tragic vein than that of her scenes 
and correspondence with Captain Imlay. 

Again the blazing eye and grave countenance of William 
Godwin, the leading philosopher of England appears in the 
circle of Hazlitt and Coleridge and Mr. Johnson's friends: 
and we find him early in January writing to Miss Hayes. 

I will do. myself the pleasure of waiting on you on Friday and 
shall be happy to meet Mrs. "Wollstonecraft, of whom I know not that 
I ever said a word of harm, and who has frequently amused herself 
with depreciating me. But I trust you acknowledge in me the real- 
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ity of a habit upon which I pique myself, that I speak of the qualities 
of others uninfluenced by personal considerations, and am as prompt 
to do justice to an enemy as to a friend. 

In these two years and a half of her association with 
Imlay she had by no means lost her connection with the 
radical, literary circle of Mr. Johnson's friends. She had 
moreover written in this period two original, able and pop- 
ular books. The first was A Historical and Moral View 
of the Origin and Progress of the French Revolution. The 
second, entitled Letters from Sweden and Norway, was 
a description of the contemporary social life of these coun- 
tries. Filled with lively, humorous and observant comment, 
it affords a striking instance of the remarkable volatility of 
the author's nature. It must have been composed in the 
very days of some of her most tragic correspondence with 
Captain Imlay, from the North Sea. 

He returned to England shortly after the time of this let- 
ter of Godwin's — a season when Mary Wollstonecraft's at- 
tention seems to have been again pre-occupied with the 
interests of Johnson and of his friends. Mrs. Pennell has 
told us that in the Spring of that year as Mary was walking 
along the New Road, Imlay overtook her on horseback. He 
dismounted and leading his horse accompanied her for some 
distance. After this Imlay 's figure vanishes out of our 
knowledge of him. 

Mary Wollstonecraft had planned for that summer a 
journey with her little girl, now a little over two years old, 
to Switzerland and Italy. But instead she stayed on in 
England : and moved her belongings and began housekeeping 
in rooms of her own in Somers Town. She told Godwin 
that her last chance meeting with Imlay had scarcely affected 
her. Godwin had now become her constant sympathetic 
companion and devoted friend. He himself with his strange 
pompousness has described their growing attachment. 

The partiality we conceived for each other was in that mode 
which I have always considered as the purest and most refined style 
of love. It grew with equal advances in the mind of each. It would 
have been impossible for the most minute observer to have said who 
was before, and who after. One sex did not take the priority which 
long-established custom has awarded it, nor the other over-step that 
delicaey which is so severely imposed. I am not conscious that either 
party can assume to have been the agent or the patient, the toil- 
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spreader or the prey in the affair. "When in the course of things the 
disclosure came, there was nothing in a manner for either party to 
disclose to the other. There was no period of throes and resolute 
explanation attendant on the tale. It was friendship melting into 
love. 

About four months after Mary's April walk on the New 
Road, they had joined their fortunes. In the following 
March they were married at Saint Pancras' Church. 

For a little time the ceremony was secret from their 
friends. This was easy as they had determined to live in 
different houses. "With his London circle both Godwin and 
his wife were somewhat evasive about their formal union. 
He had taken a strong stand against the institution of mar- 
riage. He is much concerned to justify himself; and writes 
to Thomas Wedgewood — 

The doctrine of Political Justice is that an attachment in some 
degree permanent hetween two persons of opposite sexes is right, but 
that marriage as practiced hi European countries is wrong. I still 
adhere to that opinion. Nothing but a regard for the happiness of 
the individual whom I had no right to injure would have induced me 
to submit to an institution which I wish to see abandoned, and which 
I would recommend to my fellowmen never to practice but with the 
greatest caution. Having done what I thought necessary for the 
peace and respectability of the individual I hold myself not other- 
wise bound than before the ceremony took place. 

Thus they now began a species of married student-life 
about twenty doors off each other in " the Polygon, Somers 
Town," writing countless notes to each other, visiting each 
other and " walking out together." This arrangement ap- 
pears to have been especially agreeable to little Fanny who 
thus acquired two households to run about in. 

All Godwin's friends became his wife's friends with the 
single strange exception of Mrs. Inchbald : and her disaffec- 
tion was inspired not by a disapproval of the institution 
of marriage but by a disapproval of Mary Wollstonecraft. 
In a society whose ideal of love was and has remained a 
high standard of what Mrs. Wharton has called ' ' relentless 
domesticity " their plan of being married just enough and 
not too much has roused a great deal of comment on its 
absurdities, and very little on its pragmatic values. Was 
it a success? I think it can be said that it was. They were 
both very happy in it : and the tone of their notes is light- 
hearted and free, and yet filled with confidence in life. 
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"When Godwin is absent on a journey to Etruria he writes 
to her " I wish I knew of some sympathy which could 
inform me from moment to moment how you do and what 
you feel. Tell Fanny something about me. Ask her where 
she thinks I am. Tell her I have not forgotten her little 
mug, and that I shall choose her a very pretty one." And 
she answers. 

I hailed the sunshine and the moonlight, and traveled with you 
scenting the fragrant gale. Enable me still to be in your company, 
and I will enable you to peep over my shoulder and see me under the 
shade of my green blind, thinking of you and all I am to hear and 
feel when you return. 

And he tells her that he has been reading her letter over 
for the fourth time ; and that it ' ' loses not one grace by the 
repetition. Well, fold it up ; give Fanny the kiss I sent her, 
and tell her, as I desired you, that I am in the land of mugs." 

The world has forgotten a great many things about 
Godwin — his courage and his greed and his monumental 
Political Justice and the tomes of Caleb Williams and his 
important publishing-house, and all his other importances. 
But his long affection for the unfathered little Fanny Imlay 
still blows fresh in the dust of changed opinions, still keeps 
its delicacy of hue and graceful outline. 

Godwin visits the flour and paper mills of the author 
of Mam As He Is, the celebrated Mr. Bage; and he attends 
county fairs; and notes " the faces of the work-people," and 
rambles around Etruria in a diffuse, well-meaning manner, 
with the Wedgewoods and the great Dr. Parr. Life at 
Etruria seems to be Godwin's natural element. But in the 
midst of all the talk about Deism and the sight-seeing of 
mills and " works " and the dissertation on marriage and 
free union, in the Wedgewood's impressive establishment 
he remembers with particularity something of vital signifi- 
cance. " Tell Fanny we have chosen a mug for her. . . . 
There is an F on it shaped on an island of flowers, of green 
and orange alternately." 

There is but one story about Godwin's and Mary Woll- 
stonecraft's happiness together and their devotion — cruelly 
ended by fate. 

She died early in September, a week after the birth of 
their child — a week of alternate hope and despair, in which 
he hardly slept or left her side. " The best of men " were 
the last words her lips formed; and whispered to him: and 
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with her death all the beauty and dignity seemed to go out 
of his existence. 

Her old friend, Miss Hayes, said: 

I was with her for the last four days of her life. And . . . my 
imagination could never have pictured to me a mind so tranquil 
under affliction so great. . . . Her whole soul seemed to dwell with 
anxious fondness on her friends ; and her affections, which were at 
all times more alive than perhaps those of any other human being, 
seemed to gather new disinterestedness upon this trying occasion. 
The attachment and regret of those who surrounded her seemed to 
increase every hour; and if her principles are to be judged by what 
I saw of her death, I should say that no principles could be more 
conducive to calmness and consolation. 

" If there be a searcher of hearts," Mary Wollstone- 
craft wrote, " mine will not be despised." She was right. 
After a hundred years we look back to the story of her way 
through the world, and find it more wonderful, more beauti- 
ful and valuable to us than the tale of a thousand journeyers 
less faulty, more cautious, more wise if you will, and poorer- 
hearted. 

Looking back over the Letters to Imlay in the light of the 
ideas and principles of the rest of Mary Wollstonecraft's 
life, one is struck first and most strongly by the element in 
them which has traditionally held the world. They are filled 
with a dark yearning and pain, almost Biblical in its force. 
Like Philomela, she might have said, 

My heart in me is a molten ember 
And over my head the waves have met. 

She suffered, it is to be believed, as intensely as it is pos- 
sible for a human creature to suffer. The burden of her ex- 
pression is the deathless cry of the nightingale to the 
swallow. 

But thou wouldst tarry or I would follow 
Could I forget, or thou remember, 
Couldst thou remember, or I forget. 

Life resounds with the song of the remembering night- 
ingale and the forgetting swallow; and it is undoubtedly the 
tone of the eternal passion and eternal pain of the Imlay 
letters that calls the world back to read them. But their 
cver-tones speak with a voice very different from that of 
eternal passion and eternal pain — with an echo far more 
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clear and alluring. Is this the love that makes the world go 
round these over-tones ask of you : and you know that the 
impetus of the author's emotion has no forward movement, 
and can only go backward and remember happier things. 

She says that the emotions that have led Imlay to fol- 
low an ankle or a step are very different in nature from her 
own for him, which are built upon " the sacred foundation 
of principle or affection." But are her sensations built 
on these foundations? With all respect for her suffering 
and her large-mindedness one asks just how her emotions 
are so different from those she condemns in Imlay: and 
whether she didn't make a mistake of idealization rather 
characteristic of brilliant minds. " Caesar sees women not 
as they are, but as he wishes them to appear to him." 
And it was so one must believe that Mary Wollstonecraft 
saw Imlay. 

At least one seeks in vain for the elements of a special 
confidence, or intimate, common understanding in her feel- 
ing for him. She never really trusts him. Indeed she often 
appears to hate him. At one minute she says to him ' ' God 
bless you." At the next she certainly seems to be doing her 
best to make him miserable. She never turns to him as to 
her spiritual peer, nor even as her honest friend. She writes 
at him, rather than to him. 

An interesting, a typical, an all-too-human record of 
passion the tale of Mary Wellstonecraft's love for Imlay 
undoubtedly is. But if she had been a man, her long mad- 
ness for a human being of the opposite sex, without reference 
to the forces of his heart or soul or mind, would have been 
regarded as Wagner regards Tannhauser's preoccupation 
with the Venusberg. It was indeed with her a preoccupa- 
tion of which Shakespeare has wisely told us that none know 
well how to shun it — an expense of spirit in a waste of 
shame. 

What is remarkable in the biography of Mary Wollstone- 
craft, a feature of fine, original grace and power, is not her 
long and somewhat vindictive pursuit of her despised lover. 
Instead the goddess reveals herself in her departure from 
this ; and in the fact that she had the spontaneous strength 
to turn away from her yearning, and make a new happiness 
for herself of other resources. 

In a civilization whose morals have been largely guided 
by superstitions rather than by creative intelligence, Mary 
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Wollstonecraft made a brave contribution to tbe world's 
ideas of a woman's direction of her own powers and pas- 
sions. Such a contribution could not have been made by any 
but a woman of innate genius in her conception of great 
uses for the forces of human life. 

No one could have predicted that eighteenth century 
ideas of co-education would be developed in the kaleidoscope 
of fortune into the field of " The College Widow." The 
great money-games of the United States have remained the 
leading pre-occupation of our national existence just as 
they were for our countryman, Imlay. No one can predict 
what the growing idea that pre-occupation in these games 
is a triviality, will develop into in a hundred years. No one 
can guess what self-reliance for women will mean in the 
twenty-first century. It is something that these ideas were 
conceived long ago by a generous and warm-hearted woman. 

It is said that the star Arcturus, is a hundred light- 
years away from us; and that the white splendor we see 
when the immemorial Herdsman crosses the dark heavens, 
has radiated to us from the days of the Napoleonic Wars. 
Perhaps it is so with the lovely and moving light that 
Mary Wollstonecraft has thrown on our pursuit of happi- 
ness. We could not have seen it until now: and as we look 
at it we wonder whether it will shine so beautifully as it 
does for us for women wiser in the ways of truth than we 
can be, who will look back at it after another hundred 
years. 

Edith Wyatt. 



